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YANKEE IS A MARKET PLACE 
{See Next Page} ; 


THIS MONTH: 101 ADS— ALL “DIFFERENT” 











Sunny Knoll Handicraft Shop 


65 Water Street 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We feature many handmade gifts, from 
handwrought pewter and ceramic jewelry 
to baby gifts and aprons. We also carry 
crystal and china though stocks are lim- 
ited now. Children’s books and greetin 
cards are always on hand. Come in an 








browse. And please mention Yankee! 
Make Waterbury Inn, 
Waterbury, Vermont, 
your headquarters for 
winter sports. We offer 
you all the charm and tradition of Oun New 
Enctannp, all wrapped up in an atmosphere which 
will thrill you until you return. Rates $6 and $7. 
American plan. E. T. Mowony, Proprietor 








THE OLD HOUSE 
BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 


AUTHENTIC PATTERN GLASS 


4Stippled Cherry saucers. Each... .........+. $1.00 

Di CinrenstGedenadveqecanteseneess 2.00 
Fine Cut and Block egg cup..........esecees 3.50 
Double vine 10-in, plate... .. 0.6.6. cceeccene 4.50 


Express charges collect 








RUG STRIPS 


Wool and Jersey Strips for Hooking and 
Braiding, assorted long lengths, 6 pounds for 
$2.00 Postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 
P. O. Box 103 . Central Falls, Rhode Island 








PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Realty Service in the Monadnock 
Region “Since 1920." Choice Country Estates. 
Vacation and Income Farms. Year Around and 
Summer Homes. 


EDGAR A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
Earle G. 3ishop, Owner 











YANKEE’s New Rates 


{see adjoining Column} 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1946) 
20¢ per agate line (min. 14 lines) 
2.80 per column inch 
5.60 per two col. inches 
20.00 per half page 
40.00 per full page 
Fifteen and two cent discount to 
recognized pase» md agencies 
No rate holders accepted beyond three issues 
YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 








Yankee Market Place 


Something we have known for a long time 
has suddenly dawned on us. Yankee is a 
market place. 

Inherently, Yankees are traders. We have 
never known one who wouldn’t rather trade 
than eat... be it buying, selling, or 
swopping. 

We don’t know how many thousands of 
letters we have in our files telling us this, and 
why we haven’t recognized it before, we 
wouldn’t know. 

The fact is, we are rather sick of being 
told that we have no editorial policy. People 
in high places have accused us for years of 
not having one. Well, if they didn’t know 
from looking at Yankee, we have always told 
them, we wouldn’t be able to tell them. We 
have, in fact, preferred to keep Yankee in the 
late William Allen White’s words: “A little 
bughouse.” 

Many years ago he saw a carnival banner 
stretched across a street reading, “Ain’t It 
Grand To Be Bughouse,” and he adopted 
that as his motto for life. ‘“There is no in- 
sanity so devastating in man’s life as utter 
sanity,” he concluded. 

For us there has never seemed to be as dull 
an editorial policy as that of having one, but 
Yankee is putting up a good fight just now 
for its long pants, and we feel we should not 
stand in its way. 

Obviously, this editorial policy is nothing 
more or less than supplying any one Yankee 
reader with a market (for his wants or prod- 
ucts) of the other 9999 readers. 

If, for example, you as a subscriber to 
Yankee have a lollipop business, or an inn, or 
can make a suit of clothes, or pop corn, or 
raise turkeys, or knit woolen mitts (we can’t 
begin to list the trades you all have), you 
don’t have to go any further than Yankee to 
sell your whole output . . . and bring back 
for yourself the things you see in this large 
market which are to your liking. ; 

Simple, isn’t it? Well, it wasn’t so simple 
when Yankee had on its frock coat and high 
hat and thought it was smarter to cater toa 

flock of advertising agencies whose 157% was 
just so much greater at $10 an inch than 
$2.80 an inch. 

We recognize the value of these agencies 
and we don’t criticize them. In fact, among 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Letters 





PuBLIsHER’s Note: We had so many nice letters 
in answer to the “ELE.B.”’ note in our December issue 
that we couldn't possibly print them all. To those who 
wrote them we remain most grateful as well as en- 
couraged. In fact, so many encouraging developments 
have shown up; really good writers, back from the 
wars starting to submit material again, etc., that we 
feel YANKEE will sprout mighty fast this Spring. 
Mighty thrilling to be “‘in on it,” we say, and hope 
you get as much of a kick out of it as we do. 


Dear Yankee: 

The January issue of Yankee interested me 
very much both for its contents and its printing. 
I have a strong sense of the artistic (I am a prac- 
tical printer), and the format of Yankee cannot 
be excelled — it has many fine points of typog- 
raphy . . . exactly the right type has been 
used in exactly the right place. Congratulations. 

Percy B. Lovett, Editor 
Moorestown Chronicle 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Ep. Nore: Rumford Press will have to take 
the bow on this. We send them the material 
and pictures. They send us back the magazine. 
In the old days when we were younger and 
thought we knew something, we used to give 
them our own ideas, but only a few made the 
grade. 


Dear Yankee: 

I am enclosing the money for a subscription 
for my son. We are New Englanders (Conn.), 
of pioneering stock, 1639 (Allyn family), and 
are still doing it. We came to California in 
1934, and in May 1942 my son, Henry Robin- 
son, went to Anchorage — built Army airfields 
for the government and now, as he isn’t needed 
any more for that, is intending to homestead 
down on the tip of the Kinai peninsula. There 
is wonderful fishing and hunting, both deep 
sea, and inland and all kinds of shell fish. 
The soil there will raise anything, and coal 
picked up in great abundance. Two other sons 
(Morgan) have been discharged from the Army 
recently, and also plan to go to Alaska. Our 
pioneering blood still runs strong. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CHARLES MorGAN, 
McCloud, Calif. 


(Continued on Cover IIT) 
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ROBB SAGENDORPH, PRESIDENT 
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Not far from Brattleboro, Vt. ( 
; 


Sketches done along the Connecticut River from the window 
of the day train to the North Country 
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Volume X 


Donald M. Clark, country doctor, and one 
of our favorite men in all of this wide world, 
reports from his home in Peterborough, 
N. H. that he arises most mornings these days 
singing: “‘ Yankee’s getting bigger every day.” 
Clay Perry, journalist, writes from Pittsfield, 
Mass. that he has dug up the muslin cap he 
used to wear when he was a kid with the huge 
letters on it, “Big Joe Makes a Boy Grow,” 
advertising a brand of wheat flour, and 
changed the inscription to read: “Yankee 
grows, Everyone knows.” And from up New 
York way comes an envelope from some 
unknown fan enclosing Simeon Strunsky’s 
recent quotation from Daniel Webster in his 
column in the Times, reading: “‘It is, sir, a 
small college, and yet there are those who 
love it.”” The word “college” has been struck 
out and in its place is inserted the word “‘pub- 
lication.” If you look hard, you’ll find four 
more pages this month. 

Did anyone like the March cover well 
enough to have us try another such? 


* * * 


It is Town Meeting time again and numer- 
ous projects will once again bloom on the 
warrants. Mrs. P. M. Stone of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, suggests the need for a Society 
for the Prevention of the Removal of New 
England’s Old Stone Walls. It seems that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture in her state is 
urging the removal of these old stone walls to 
make room, possibly, for new highways. We 
are all for Mrs. Stone’s idea. The only thing 
is that our personal experience leads us to 
believe we are, as usual, a little late. We’ve 
lost most of our good stones, already, to local 
marauders as “fill,” “‘steps,” “foundation 
stone,” etc. Apparently, a good stone wall is 
anyone’s booty, if he can manage to lug it 
away. 

Other Town Meeting discussions could 
center around the “headless, loose-jointed, 
ramshackle, and inefficient” management of 
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most of our counties (for ammunition, we 
repeat, send 15¢ to John Winant’s National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
City 7). 

Our own pet project will be one of asking 
the great American public why it expects to 
spend a coupla million dollars this Easter 
season on a “grand piano cigarette music 
box” made by a New York manufacturer 
(the advertising appropriation alone is 
$200,000). Seems like we could do without 
grand piano cigarette boxes for a while 
when so many need food, clothing, and 
shelter. Well, someone will be sure to say, 
more than that will go into Easter bonnets — 
of less intrinsic value. Then, being with 
family, we will have to sit down, and shut up. 

Leon Spinney, in making up the Annual 
School Report for the Town of Brunswick, 
Maine, this year found that Town Meeting, 
April 6, 1840, voted “That oxen be allowed 
12% cents per hour for labor on the highway 
each,” and on April 5, 1841, ““That the super- 
intending school committee be allowed 124% 
cents an hour each.” 

eo « 


Twenty years ago this month, Grantland 
Rice told about “The Spotless Horseman” 
in Collier’s. Edward Franklin (Pop) Geers left 
a memory all of us can profit by today . 








Singing Procession in 1740 














Great Snow in 1717 


“the worth'of straight shooting, square deal- 
ing, friendly helpfulness, rugged honesty; of 
giving his best at every start.” What “Pop” 
said or did went with horses as well as men. 
He was still winning at 73. 
: «a 
Manager Robert McGuire, of the Deer 
Island Granite Corporation, reports the 
Rockland, Maine, Courier Gazette, says that 
Deer Island granite has been selected for the 
monument over the grave of Wendell Will- 
kie. Mrs. Willkie selected this pink granite 
after an exhaustive search of all other ma- 
terials had proved unproductive. It will be 
in the form of a giant cross on the front of 
which will be a replica in stone of an open 
book, the pages of which will contain 2400 
letters summarizing Mr. Willkie’s life. 
se 4 «6 
Let us hear from you if you can beat these 
records: Newmarket, N. H., once had a 560 
pound man; Wallingford, Vermont, has 
natural ice all summer; Liberty, Maine, had 
a pine tree measuring 7 ft. diameter at the 
stump; Shutesbury, Mass., had a resident 
who lived 116 years and saw 1500 of his own 
living descendants; a 274%-pound lake trout 
was caught at Strong, Maine; Weston, 
Conn., boasts of the first iron meteor ever to 
fall in the United States (1807). 
ees 
The Vermonter Press of White River Jct., 
Vt. carries on its letterhead the drawing of 
some large spruce trees. The largest spruce 
of all always stood in our minds for Editor 
Cummings of The Vermonter magazine, who 
really was “The Vermonter.” With this 
grand editor’s passing, no one can really do 
it just as he did, but we are certain the new 
owners of the publication will carry it on 
along much the same lines — with real 
success, 
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At the risk of boring Yankee readers who 
live in Ashford, Connecticut (which boasted 
of 5000 sheep and 2660 people in 1845), 
and those who care nothing or less about 
our opinion of national politics in general, 
and the current FEPC trouble, we quote the 
following incident from Ashford’s history: 
A concourse of people had assembled on 
Meetinghouse Hill to witness the flogging of 
a man who had been convicted of not attend- 
ing meeting on the Sabbath for a period of 
three months. Just as the whip was about to 
be applied, a stranger on horseback ap- 
peared, rose up in his stirrups, and ad- 
dressed the multitude as follows: 

“You men of Ashford, serve God as if the 
D—1 was in you! Do you think you can 
whip the grace of God into men? Christ will 
have none but volunteers.” 

The rider then put his spurs to his horse 
and disappeared, “‘nor was he evermore seen 
or heard of by the good people of Ashford.” 

Had we a horse handy, we might say that 
in our humble opinion legislation never 
whipped any minority into conformance 
with a moral obligation. Remember Prohi- 
bition? 


PEACE 
(Author unknown) 
From pitying Heaven, a radiant angel 
came 
Smiling she bade all signs of war to cease 
Her soft hands brushed away the smoke 
and flame 
Hushed the red battle’s roar 
God called her Peace. 


She sheathed the dripping sword 

Her white hands pressed grim foes apart 
Who growled in anger deep 

Then laid that grand old standard down 


to rest 2 


And on her breast 
Rocked weary war to sleep. 
Submitted by Mrs. W. H. S. Perkins 
as told her by her father. 
se @ 

One of our readers who occasionally 
gets written up by Alison Arnold, Society 
Editor of The Boston Herald, says he has waited 
many a year for the day when he could make 
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copy of this Society Editor. His chance came 
at New York’s Waltz Ball on January 18th 
last, when Mrs. Arnold, sporting blue satin, 
as well as ’teen age daughter, was to be seen 
whirling around with prizewinning Mrs. 
W. Roosevelt Thompson, of Hadlyme, Ct., 
and Mrs, Bird. ‘They take their fun far less 
seriously here in New York than they do in 
Boston,” he overheard her saying. “In 
Boston, these affairs are serious business.” 
She was wearing orchids against a back- 
ground of sansevieria leaves. Sent in her 
story between dances, and brought back the 
news that Curley had been convicted .. . 
and that the Boston-New York-Miami plane 
had crashed. 
* * * 

There is an epitaph on a tombstone in 
a Glastonbury, Conn. cemetery, writes Mrs. 
H. N. Fuller, which reads as follows: 


Here lies one whose life’s thread’ s 
cut asunder. 

She was struck dead by a clap 
of thunder. 


Those who know about it say the old lady 
was sitting in the chimney corner of one of 
the big fireplaces in use at the time (early 
19th century) during a thunderstorm. The 
chimney was struck by lightning, and she 
was killed by a falling brick. 

* + * 
PINE TREE SHILLING 
by Yetza Gillespie 
Throughout the aromatic hills 
Where fir and balsam needles shine 


The small round pools of silver lie 
Reflecting each a single pine, 


As if a just New England God 

Bequeathed a few coins to the willing, 

That they might find occasionally 

An old New England pine tree shilling. 
: 


A PEDDLER BEATS HIS HORSE 
by Glenn Ward Dresbach 


The horse was sway-backed and old, 
And the wagon groaned with its weight on 
the dusty road. 
The peddler, cursing and panting, had taken 
hold 
Of the bridle with one hand and with the 
other beat 
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The horse, and the quick welts showed 
Along the neck that strained in pain and 
heat. 


“Stop that!” I shouted out 
From the field, “Or Ill come over there and 
show 
How beating feels.”” The peddler turned 
about 
To stare with little eyes that seemed to shine 
Like a weasel’s when they glow 
With blood-lust, and he snarled, ““The 


> 


horse is mine! 


“So is your life,” I said, 
“But look what you have done with it!” 
His throat 
Was tight then and his face was darkly red. 
He threw his stick away; like a skinny toad 
He hopped in his faded coat 
Back to his wagon and creaked down the 
road, ... 


He had been beating more 
Than one old horse that was too weary and 
slow — 
As if to forget welts his own feelings bore 
From lashes of the years, all he had known 
Of pain — still having to go 
A long road, always defeated and alone. 
























(concluded from Cover II) 

number our best friends. But 
Yankee, fundamentally, belongs within reach 
of the smallest New England business — if it 
is to fulfil its natural réle as a market place 
for its readers. We’ve got a lot of veterans 
back now, and the lot of the small business 
man in this postwar period is not going to 
be an easy one. 


them we 
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TERE 
Parlor of the Joseph Gardner House 


We say, in brief, what our readers like 
better than anything else in this magazine is 
to find people with whom they can do busi- 
ness. Our humble function is to introduce 
them to one another under the most favor- 
able conditions — and at the least expense, 
we can. Now what could be a nicer editorial 
policy than that? It’s not so very “‘bughouse,” 
either, is it? 
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Horatio at the Bridge 





by JosEPH CHASE ALLEN 


Nosopy will believe this story, but ’tis true 


just the same. If you were to go to Fairview 


today, and stop at the coal pockets just above 
the bridge, you could see Horatio, the hero 
of the episode. 

Horatio is a black and white tomcat. As 
sleek and fat a cat as anyone ever saw and he 
is the pride and joy of Eph Henderson, the 
watchman at the coal pockets. Why has this 
cat such a name? That’s what you should 
ask Eph who will tell you that Horatio kept 
the bridge, just like the old Roman hero. 
Only Eph wouldn’t name his cat Horatius, 
because he says that this is a foreign form of 
the name and he’d be darned if he would tag 
a foreign name on an American hero, and 
that is that! 

The bridge, which is only a few rods from 
the coal pockets, is not huge, as such things 
go, but it is built over a shipping channel 
and is large enough to open and allow coal 
barges, tugs and other good-sized craft to 
pass through. The draw is a swinging style 
one, with a framework extending into the 
air forty to fifty feet, and all its construc- 
tion except the deck is of massive steel. 

Street cars, heavy trucks and all manner of 
traffic pass over this bridge daily, for it is a 
link in a main highway and none of these 
things will produce so much as a quiver 
through the structure of the bridge. Yet 
because it is pivoted on its central point, 
and delicately, at that, peculiar things have 
happened as Eph and others know well. 

During the war there was a little ship- 
yard up above the bridge where a variety 
of small craft were built for the Army and 
Navy. Some of them would pass under the 
draw when delivered, but others had masts 
and superstructure, and could not pass 
through unless the draw was opened. It 
would have been something of a hindrance 
to the defense effort if the draw had failed to 
operate and yet the authorities never seemed 
to feel that it was necessary to place any 
guard there. But there were various citizens 
who were concerned about the situation, 
among them Eph Henderson, who used to 
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walk out and look across the draw now and 
then during the night, just to see that all was 
well. Sometimes he would be entertaining 
a service man, or other crony in his little 
shack, if the night was cold, and the two 
would walk out for this survey. That is how 
it happened that there was a witness to the 
incident of Horatio. 

Nobody knew exactly where Hawkins 
came from. The shipyard was always in need 
of help and more help and Hawkins ap- 
peared, applied for a job and was hired. He 
boarded at two or three different places, at 
different times, and was rated as a skillful 
and dependable workman. A large, stolid- 
looking man, serious in demeanor and with- 
out imagination, you would say. After the 
occurrence in which Horatio figured, there 
were numerous men who claimed that they 
had suspected Hawkins of being a German 
saboteur for a long time and that they had 
watched him, quietly, trying to find out 
what he was about, or maybe to catch him 
in the act of committing some sabotage or 
other. Only they didn’t, and as a matter of 
fact, he may not have been a saboteur at 
all, only the evidence, such as it was, all 
seemed to indicate that he had ideas of that 
sort. 

Horatio at this time was about two-thirds 
grown, an active and inquisitive cat. At 
night, very late at night, when traffic had 
virtually ceased and the bridge and high- 
way were deserted, he liked to wander out 
and onto the bridge draw. It was lighted, 
dimly, in those times because of the dim- 
outs and black-outs, and all of the big 
floodlights were hooded and equipped with 
small bulbs. You could see across the deck 
from end to end, and likewise, along the 
walks for pedestrians, if you stood in the 
proper place. But between the deck and 
these walks on either side, the braces and 
girders came down to form a barrier. There 
was a guardrail too, both inside and out, 
along the walks, and in two or three places 
there were big box-like affairs that held the 
hand machinery for moving the draw in 
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case the electric power should quit, tool 
boxes and things like that, which either 
belonged to the bridge or to the street 
department. 

So that there were many shadowy pockets 
for a cat to lurk and where he often found a 
mouse, bringing it back to Eph in triumph. It 
was something fascinating to watch Horatio 
run out of the watchman’s shack and single- 
foot across the draw although his progress 
when outward bound was more apt to be 
slow and stealthy. But when he had captured 
his mouse and wanted to show off, the 
performance was little short of astonishing, 
which is the reason why people do not 
believe this story at all. 

Because, one night Eph stepped out of his 
shack, first turning out his light before he 
opened the door because of the dim-out, 
and stood in the shadows of the building, 
looking across the bridge. Horatio was out 
hunting at the time, and he thought that he 
might be treated to his favorite midnight 
entertainment. But he also had, in the back 
of his mind, the thought that someone 
might tamper with the bridge mechanism. 
Well, there was a man on the draw. A man 
who apparently did not want to attract 
attention. Eph knew exactly where the 
shadows were, however, and despite his 
efforts at concealment, the man could not 
entirely hide his movements. 

Forced to pass directly under one of the 
dim lights, the form and even the features 
of Hawkins showed plainly enough to satisfy 
Eph even at that distance and he was as 
much astonished to see the man there as if 
he had been one of his own neighbors. As a 
matter of fact he would have called to him 
except that Hawkins was so obviously trying 
to hide. He was making for the big box-like 
thing that housed some of the gears and 
levers which operate the draw, and arriving 
there, he seemed to be tampering with the 
lock; an ordinary brass padlock which had 
been there for years. 

Eph says that he didn’t know exactly 
what to do. If he called in an alarm, he felt 
that he might bring ridicule down upon 





himself and yet here was something going on 
which was entirely wrong. He could go out 
on the bridge and frighten off the man, 
perhaps, and then again he knew where he 
was employed, and how the bridge had to 
be opened almost daily for the boats. Maybe 
he was on a lawful mission, but if so, why 
did he seem to be hiding? 

All this passed through his mind in an 
instant and he would have made some 
kind of a move without further delay had 
not the problem been solved for him. For 
Horatio caught his mouse, somewhere along 
the caplog, and holding his prey in his 
teeth, he shot out from his concealment and 
headed straight for the shack at his best 
speed. Cats single-foot, so they say, putting 
each foot down separately, and when Hora- 
tio ran, that draw structure, weighing some 
hundreds of tons, quivered and shook and 
jingled in every rivet and brace! Nobody 
believes this except men who have seen it, 
and Hawkins had never witnessed the thing 
before. He straightened up quickly, ap- 
parently without seeing the cat, and dashed 
off the bridge and away as fast as he could 
travel. 

Now this is no indictment against Haw- 
kins. Eph laughed silently, and reported the 
incident, which was not talked about at all, 
at the time. But a day or two later some of 
the men from the shipyard stopped to talk 
with Eph. “What’s this about an alarm 
system on the draw?” they asked, Eph 
answered vaguely but without committing 
himself. “Well,” they persisted, “Hawkins 
says there is one. Says he was walking home 
from work and it went off. Incidentally, he 
quit and went away yesterday.” 

That is why Eph calls his cat Horatio and 
why he thinks that Hawkins was actually a 
saboteur. Because he wasn’t walking across 
the bridge, but came and went from the 
same direction and Eph declares that if it 
hadn’t been for Horatio, he would have 
damaged the draw machinery. Anyhow, 
there are still men who go to the draw at 
night to see Horatio set it a-jingle with his 
twelve-pound weight. Then they will try to 
jar it themselves, but they never succeed. 
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Labor Union Responsibility Should Equal That 





of Business In Settling Our Future Economics 


by Epmunp Norturup Moot 


(Many readers have criticized Y ANKEE for extending 
itself into the national opinion field of labor, com- 
pulsory military service, etc. We refuse to believe 
the views of our readers and contributors are that 
unimportant. If Yankee views are not voiced here, 
where would they be? Many of our readers want to 
know what and how we are thinking on national 
issues.) 


Tue effort to establish “the burden of proof” 
that labor unions should not be subject to 
the same rules and regulations as those 
controlling big business, purely on the threat 
of labor’s future political activity, is patheti- 
cally weak. Every man and woman and child, 
in these early winter months of 1946, knows 
the “gauntlet is down.” At present there are 
few actual political threats. The true case 
deals directly with divergent viewpoints on 
the future economic ideology of industrial 
production in the United States. 

We are all willing to assume that Big 
Business has had many unwise or perhaps 
shortsighted leaders in years past. Dividends, 
profits and even egotistic desire to become a 
“corporate magnate” have been motivating 
forces behind the mushroom growth of many 
production empires. The individual pro- 
ducer, or laborer in this case, of much of the 
wealth of those industrial behemoths, was 
forgotten. The security of the worker and 
his family was of secondary or even less 
interest except in outstanding cases where 
industrial pioneers developed wealth shar- 
ing, health and hospitalization plans or 
became even more farsighted in developing 
housing plans and recreational facilities. 

World War II, occurring within the life- 
time of the late great practicing idealist 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, evolved an eco- 
nomic atmosphere nearly 100% favorable to 
the growth of the labor union. The treasuries 
counted their union wealth in the millions 
instead of in the thousands. Union dues were 
deducted, not collected. Union membership 
was the placard on the avenue signs leading 
to jobs in plants holding government war 
forced contracts. 
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The man on the street, even though hold- 
ing a union card, when separated and 
isolated from his particular union affiliation, 
talked with seasoned judgment on _ the 
growth and benefits of unionization. This 
same individual grew up in an environment 
which assumes a contract holds equal re- 
sponsibility on all contractual parties. These 
same people assume that managerial ability 
and creative genius in business become the 
patent right of those who possess an honest 
desire to improve the quality of the products 
of American industrial leadership. 

Few of these same “men on the line” 
laborers discuss their pet “peeve” in terms of 
change of the economic structure of in- 
dustry. A considerable portion of the most 
vociferous labor leaders are trained more in 
labor agitation than in the management of 
their so-called “social ownership” of our 
economic structure. The “economic revolu- 
tion” is here. It precedes development of the 
atomic age and may be more explosive in its 
reaction. Over a million laborers are striking 
because their leaders desire to either dictate 
or wherever possible conciliate, the re- 
conversion to participation in determining 
where profits shall go, how the business shall 
be run and who will possess the fruits of 
labor’s efforts. Thus a “hand in the pie” must 
entail responsibility. This implies direct 
responsibility for losses as well as profits. 

If billions in productive wealth are to be 
“shared” in the new “social ownership” of 
the profits from our economic structure, 
should there be any question in your mind or 
in the mind of the union cardholder that a 
wage contract implies equal responsibilities 
on both contractual parties? Labor is afraid 
of that phase of its evolution, and business is 
scared speechless because of the implications 
involved in the lack of trained leadership in 
the ranks of labor. A few outstanding ex- 
amples naturally exist to imply the falsity of 
that statement. A few samples obviously do 
not prove a rule. Many laborers are now 


(continued on Cover IIT) 











Haunted House 


By Evsert S. STEVENS 


Bridgewater Corners, Vermont 


Bridgewater Corners was settled in 
1779. Gold was discovered here in 
1851. A living frog was found here in 
1822, 26 feet below the surface of the 
ground. “Frozen Death,” published 
in Yankee in 1940, a story of old 
people, frozen, and held over during 
the winter in this state, only to be 
thawed out for the summer chores, 
originated in this author’s mother’s 
scrapbook. According to the author, every 
word of this story is true. 


In 1860, my father and mother — William 
Bisbee and Hannah Franklin Moore Stevens, 
from a farm in Bridgewater, Windsor County, 
Vermont, known as Dailey Hollow, of a 
family by the name of Benjamin Franklin 
and Ann Dailey Stevens (but not related) — 
had two children, Walter and Almy. 

Then they bought a farm just over the 
county line in Sherburne, Rutland County, 
of a man by the name of Thomas Austin. 
They lived there several years, then sold out 


10 


to a family by the name of Ransome and 
Maria Morgan Tracey. Their two houses 
were within sight of each other — about one 
hundred and fifty rods apart. 

My people and the Traceys were very 
neighborly. One day Mrs. Tracey, as we 
always called her, said to my mother, 
“There is something that breaks out, gen- 
erally in the night, and it gets on my 
nerves. I don’t hardly know what to do. 
Generally about midnight — but as I have 
never seen anything I have kind of outgrown 
it.” 

In 1874, I was 8 years old. It was a hot 
sultry day in May. My daddy went over to 
Tracey’s to sow a piece of wheat. There 
was another neighbor lived on another road 
but their farm joined ours — the name was 
Jehial Wills and Elizabeth Gleason Webb. 

So I said to Mother: “‘Can’t I go up and 
see Giffy?” That was what we called Mrs. 
Webb. 

Mother said: “Go if you want to.” 

The Webbs had no children so they liked 
to have me come anytime. 

When I went in the house, Giffy said: 
**How glad I am you came. I'll bet you don’t 
know what I am going to make for your 
dinner.” 

I said: “‘No.” 

She said: “I am going to make a beef and 
onion stew with dumplings.” 

She got me some picture books to look at 
— just what I wanted. After dinner, I told 
her I guessed I would go over and see Mrs. 
Tracey. 

Now, I will give you the description of the 
Haunted House. It faced to the south as you 
went in the front door, which opened into a 
hall. On the west end was a parlor and 
bedroom. Easterly, was a kitchen and door 
into the water room and back pantry, then in 
the woodshed. On the north side were two 
bedrooms and a pantry. 

I went in the front door and sat down. 


Mrs. Tracey came out of the pantry and * 


said: ‘‘Can’t you eat a piece of apple pie?” 

I told her I had been to dinner. 

“But,” she said, “you can eat a piece of 
pie.” 

I took one nip from the pie when there 
was a terrible groan came out of the parlor. 

eee. ee 

I said to Mrs. Tracey: “Is that the old 
noise?” 
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She said: “You are not afraid, are you, 
Ebby?” That was what she always called 
me. 

Well, my hair stuck up about as quills on a 
porcupine’s back. 

She said: “You want to go into the parlor, 
with me?” 

I did not know what to say but I said: 
me 

Well, I grabbed hold of her dress and 
as we stepped in the parlor, it broke out 
in the bedroom — two times: “OHO... 
it ei 

I felt about as I would think of a chicken 
under an old hen’s wing when a hawk 
flies over. 

We stood there a short time and she said: 
“Guess it ain’t going to turn up again.” 

When we got out to the kitchen and I had 
sat down in a chair, it let out two terrible 
groans from Ransome’s bedroom. I thought 
I had heard enough for one day. So I 
grabbed my hat and ran. The house sits on a 
pint road, about 150 rods from the main 
road. I never knew how I made the first gate 
but I did not let the grass grow under my 
feet. 

When I got home, Mother said: ‘‘What 
makes you look so?” 

“Oh, Mother, I heard that terrible noise.” 

“Well,” she said, “Don’t be so scairt for 
Mrs. Tracey has heard it for years and 
nothing has harmed her.” 

I did not sleep much that night and it was 
a long time before I got over it. 

I never heard it again until after I was 
married, 

It was a terrible cold December night. I 
said to Eva, my wife: 

“Let’s go over and see how Mrs. Tracey 
is,” 
She replied that it was too cold for her to 
go out but for me to go as Mrs. Tracey was 
alone and had only a little girl staying with 
her. Ransome was away cutting wood for a 
man in Plymouth. I went in and sat down. 
Che little girl sat up with her feet on the 
stove oven shelf and she was asleep. 

We talked awhile. Then all at once there 


was two terrible groans in Ransome’s 
bedroom. 
Ds + o REEDS fe eae 


I looked up at Mrs. Tracey. She shook her 
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head. So I said nothing. I stayed on awhile 
and then asked if she was all right. Then I 
went home. 
I saw her again in a few days and she said: 
**T was afraid you would say something for 
I did not want the little girl to know about 


” 


it. 

Ransome had two brothers, George and 
Martin. When Ransome was away, Martin 
occasionally did his chores for him, and spent 
the night. Sometimes in the night when 
Martin was there, it would break out. He 
would pound on the wall and ask them what 
in hell they wanted and it would cease at 
once. 

I had a talk with George and asked him 
what he thought it was. He said he did not 
know but that it was something for it would 
turn up by spells in every room in the house 
and out in the wood shed. 

I had a talk with Mrs. Tracey. She said 
when the Stevens lived there, an old Irish 
peddler used to come through on foot about 
two times a year selling oil, and linen table 
spreads. He was known to carry quite a roll 
of money was known to go there and 
never was seen again. 

Mrs. Tracey told me she thought he was 
murdered by this Stevens and buried in the 
cellar. This man Stevens, she said, was, in 
her mind, capable of doing most anything. 

After he sold to the Traceys, he bought a 
farm about three miles way in District No. 7, 
Bridgewater. His first wife died. Then he 
married a minister’s daughter, one Ellen 
Boyden. 

**A few years of that marriage,” she is said 
to have told friends, “‘were like living in hell 
most of the time 
thing.” 

On the East end of his farm there was a 
small 


domineered in every- 


six headstones. 
He did not want them there as he wanted to 


cemetery of about 
clean up the ground. He took the stones out 
and put them in the wall. As there were no 
alive relations of those that 


were buried 


there, nothing was ever done about it. If a 
man would do that, he would murder a 
peddler and rob him. 

But the Traceys and Stevens have all 
passed away. The house has fell into the 
cellar. So it is very unlikely anyone will ever 
know more about this Haunted House. 










These Blind Can Lead 


The Army Asks That You Should Follow 


by SANDO BOLOGNA 


A cIvILIAN mechanic went to the Old Farms 
Convalescent Hospital at Avon, Conn., to 
repair an old radio. For more than an hour, 
two soldiers helped him fix the set. The job 
finished, the repairman asked: ‘Where can I 
see the blind soldiers who stay here?” 

He was flabbergasted when the two sol- 
diers who had been helping him replied 
that they were blinded patients of the 
hospital. 

That’s an idea of how normally the 
blinded soldiers go about daily routines at 
this Army hospital, which was one of the na- 
tion’s most exclusive boys’ schools before it 
became a hospital in June, 1944. 

In 25 buildings of old English architecture 
on 200 acres of rolling Connecticut country- 
side near Hartford, men suffering from war- 
blindness are taught how to restore them- 
selves with self-confidence and how to prop- 
erly reorient themselves for return to civilian 
life. 

During 18 weeks that each blinded veteran 
spends at Avon, he is taught subjects which 
appeal most to him and which will derive 
most benefit to him as a civilian. Braille, of 
course, is one of the most important sub- 
jects. They are taught typing, industrial 





therapy, farming, dairying, stenography, 
and repair work of various kinds. 

They are also provided with recreational 
facilities. They “see” movies, shows, and 
entertainments. They dance at socials. They 
swim in a pool which was constructed with 
funds of $75,000 contributed by Connecticut 
residents. 

Each trainee learns how to shave by hold- 
ing one arm over his head to protect the 
sideburns on the opposite cheek. Some even 
shave before a mirror with a light on — just 
through force of habit. They must dust their 
living quarters, sweep the floor, hang up 
their clothes in the closet, and keep toilet 
articles in place. 

“These men aren’t blind,” explained one 
officer at Avon. “They’re blinded; they still 
have a clear mental picture of what they’re 
doing and the added advantage of not being 
distracted by incidentals.” 

More than 200 of the 700-odd soldiers 
blinded during World War II have taken 
18-week courses at Old Farms after they 
have been treated for other wounds at other 
hospitals. One of the first surprises a con- 
valescent gets after arriving at Old Farms 
takes place when his cane, on which he has 
depended so much, is taken away. He gets a 
good mental picture of the general layout of 
the buildings and the grounds by studying a 
scale model of the place. 

After he becomes confident that he knows 
how to get around the grounds without a 
cane, he is taught by an orienter how to care 
for himself by shaving, dressing, etc. Within 
a few days, a trainee is able to do many 

things with the same ease and confidence he 
had before he lost his sight. 

Although the men are required to walk 
about Old Farms without canes, they are 
taught how to properly use them and some 
are taught how to use dogs which they get 
after leaving the hospital. In Connecticut, 
as in most states, blind persons are consid- 
ered by law to be negligent if they are 
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involved in accidents and do 
not have canes or dogs with 
them. 

One of the outstanding 
phases of orientation work at 
Old Farms is obstacle percep- 
tion, also commonly known 
as facial vision. A trainee is 
taught the meaning of echoes 
and practises in ‘‘sensing”’ 
the presence of obstacles. 
While scientific explanation 
of facial vision is not defi- 
nitely established, it is gener- 
ally pointed out that the phe- 
nomenon of sensing obstacles 
is believed to be auditory, 
relating to one’s ability, and 
more pronounced among the 
blind, to interpret sound waves which echo 
back. 

Several scientific tests for determining a 
convalescent’s ability to detect echoes are 
conducted. They are instructed to throw 
darts at a huge target which has a buzzer 
fastened to the bull’s-eye. The target is 
moved about in various directions and an 
orienter sounds the buzzer. At a distance of 
five to 10 feet, the trainee “picks” up the 
sounds and throws the dart in the direction 
that the sound comes from. 

Some men develop such a keen sense of 
direction that they go to Hartford to bowl. 
And they have a good record of not going 
over the foul line. The pin boys shout to the 
men the pins which are knocked down. 

It’s not all academic training at Old 
Farms. The men are given practical experi- 
ence in Hartford factories where they have 
amazed production officials with their abil- 
ity to produce without accidents. Some are 
assigned to insurance offices or in the field 
with trained Others 
work in garages, hotels, and stores. This 
practical experience proves to sighted per- 
sons that the blinded veterans can cope with 
all situations that arise in their chosen fields. 

“The civilian attitude toward the blind is 
all wrong,” says Col. Frederic H. Thorne, 
commanding officer. ““They fear the blinded, 
they coddle them or don’t give them a 
break.” 


insurance salesmen. 


The men, getting out of the hospital, are 
learning that relatives and friends are slow in 
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learning that the men want to be given the 


same consideration and understanding granted 
to sighted men. 

“The blinded soldier of this war is not 
looking for emotionalism, super- 
service, and dependency. An ample pension 


pity, 


assures him that he can live, but most of 
them do not want to live as pensioners alone. 
It is the Army’s hope that the people at 
home will face this fact and give the blinded 
soldier every possible chance to return to a 
normal life. 


“‘He must be the next door neighbor and 
not ‘that blind man next door.’ ” 
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Want to swop named Iris. Would like Dykes Medal 


varieties or Kampferii; but have none of either to 
offer. Will swop lists. (Mass.) M900 

Has someone in the vicinity of Lawrence, Amesbury 
or Southern N. H. the following articles? Very nice 
spinet desk, twin maple poster or mahogany beds, 
maple chest, Gov. Winthrop (pre-war construction) 
desk, ladder back woven seat chair, or a sheet metal 
worker who can pleat or cather copper strips to frame 
a mirror. Unusually nice and expensive hand made gift 
shop merchandise in swop corde bags, $25 value, 
$50. Mexican colored knit afghan, hand made pillow 
cases — crochet edge or eyelet hole embroidery 
fancy edged huck towels, tatted hankies, pot holders or 
maybe a combination. (Mass.) M901 

I have coins, buttons, sweet corn seed for your 
garden, glad bulbs, clothes, stamps, books. Let's hear 
what you want and make a swop. (Mass.) M902 

I have an antique wooden fan that I would like to 
swop for a balsam pillow. It is made of very thin 
wooden blades which are laced together with a faded 
blue ribbon. For anyone who wants something a bit 
unusual in fans, this would be it. (Conn.) M904 

My articles are postcards, matchcovers, buttons, 
palms and a book on Jiu-Jitsu. I am collecting playing 
cards (mew) and would like to make a swop. (Me.) 
M905 

Maine gems to swop for firearms, antique or modern 
— want army mine detector. (Me.) M906 

Will swop flower prints or French Fashion prints for 
old candle holders. Do you have one in blue glass with a 
fish for a stem? Look on the top shelf of your cupboard 
and write me what you find. I also need the lid to a 
‘*Bee’’ honey dish — clear blue glass — what do you 
long for? (lowa) M907 

Stoves to burn, but want to swop them. Have 
Franklin stove, coal hot water heater, old-fashioned 
parlor stove, old style electric stove, two black kitchen 
stoves, two burner and three burner kerosene stoves and 
a two plate electric stove. Must be one here you want? 
(N. H.) M908 

Would love to get an old-fashioned zither as pictured 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 

lacing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 

© answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelope for forwarding ad 
1 fi be forwarded. We do not divulge the names of swo 

oy Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 

e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 






dressed to the 













in the Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 4th Edition of 
the Merriam Series. How can I get it, and what do you 
want in swop? (N. Y.) M909 

For swop — man’s cravenette rain coat size 36, for 
maple sugar or oranges. (Mass.) M910 

Have stereopticon views, old music, mandolin, small 
camera, stamps and precancels. Would like small lamp 
table, miniatures, table radio or what have you? 
(Mass.) M911 

Lonely handicapped person 30, would like corres- 
pondence with others. Please write. (Mass.) M912 

Miscellaneous nails, screws in glass jars, bolts, paint, 
brushes, iarge clothes basket, West. blow torch, old 
typewriter, for swop. I want blankets, sheets, towels or 
what have you to offer? (Mass.) M913 

Don't forget to send in for the story and fun of the 
Swopper's Parties. Now's the time to have a party. 

Stamps. Send fifty high grade British Colonies or 
Latin America. Also wanted United States before 1920. 
I'll swop fifty stamp world wide selection equal value. 
Write telling what you have, and what you ne 
(N. Y.) M914 

Some of my ancestors came from New England 
section, so would like to correspond with a Yankee lady 
regarding history, songs and customs of that area, for 
swop of information on my area. Southern man, 49,- 
blond, blue eyes, and five foot ten. (La.) M915 

Will swop any of the following for old coins or old 
pistols. Valentine's history of New York City (1853), 
plates, maps 1695-1797. Harpers Encyclopedia of 
United States History, 10 vols. Beautiful new books. 
Plates, illustrations. Famous Composers and Their 
Works (new), 5 vols. illustrated. Works of Alexander 
Dumas (new) complete in nine volumes. Copiously 
illustrated with elegant pen and ink and wood engravings 
specially drawn for this edition by eminent French and 
American artists. Ainsworth’s Novels — 8 vols. (new). 
Works of Eugene Sue—7 vols. (new). Standard 
Classics — Kipling — 10 vols. (new). Crowned Master- 
pieces of Literature, Univ. edition. Best essays — Earli- 
est Period to Present Time. Beautiful made books, 
extra fine paper — 10 vols. (new). (N. J.) M916 
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Wanted: sewing or ‘‘Hemming Bird.”’ Please describe 
as to design. What do you want? (Mass.) M917 

Massachusetts seems to be leading the swopper's. 
How about some of the other states getting in here. It’s 
really fun after you know how and get started. 

I want the following books: ‘‘Meet Mr. Hyphen"’, 
“The Dawn of a Tomorrow’, ‘‘The Brick Moon”, 
“Xit and Zoe’’, ‘‘The Silver City’’. Will swop iris and 
other perennials, or, if prices not too steep, cash. (Mass.) 
M918 

Buttons are my want, the older the better. Will swop 
or pay cash. (Mass.) M919 

Have four new badminton rackets, and new tennis net. 
Also two used Lacrosse sticks, good condition. Will swop 
for old glass, or what have you? (Conn.) M920 

Wanted: an andiron, screen, fireplace tools. 
you want in swop. (N. Y.) M921 

Will swop five Taft Diaz — El Paso newspapers 
for soft maple sugar. (La.) 

What's your swop for a Seed h style 
harness loom? (Mass.) M923 

S. O. S. Wanted — 35mm Kodachromes of outdoor 
fireplaces. Will return all sent if I may copy each. boa 
return kindness somehow. Promise best of care. (N. 
M924 

Is your name Quimby? I want facts to help trace 
Genealogy. Will swop information as I compile it. 
(Mass.) M925 

Old Things Wanted: Kerosene Lamps, tin tray, wire 
plant stand, weather vane, statues, deep oval or round 
walnut frame, paper weight containing imitation candy, 
brass or copper kettle or pail, trivets, brass candlesticks, 
small cups and saucers, china clock, tin tea chest, castor 
set, pair vases, doll’s stove. Name Your Wants. (Mass.) 
M926 

Skate your way into my icy heart by sending me any 
pictures or information you have about ice skates — 
pre-San Juan Hill, American or foreign. Offer decorative 
prints but will consider your wants. (Mass.) F900 

I will swop any cancelled large-sized (Al Smith stamps 
will be accepted) U. S. Commemorative postage stamps 
that you are now receiving on your mail. Please advise 
your swop needs. (N. Y.) F901 

Can you tell me where I might obtain a wooden model 
of a covered bridge, perhaps one foot in length or 
ee I'd like one that’s authentic in design. (Conn.) 


What do 


36” four 


Our attic is full of old books, magazines, periodicals, 
almanacs, newspapers, pamphlets, and other literature, 
much of which dates back fifty to one hundred years. 
Want stamps, or what have you? (Mass.) F¥03 

Have a large accumulation of old pre-cancelled omnes 
— will swop all or part. What have you? (N. Y.) F904 

Wanted: Small electric organ, music box, etc. Have 
the following to swop: collection of swords, bayonets, 
daggers, table lamp sets, ice and roller skates, old 
money, 6 ks, opium pipes, etc. Make any 
offer. (N. Y.) F 

Cameras are rose swop — what do you have? (N. Y.) 


Elderly man, practically confined to his bed for eight 
years, would like to swop picture puzzles—if none 
wanted in return, will gladly refund parcel postage. 
(Mass.) F907 


Back Copy Swops 


If you have back copies of magazines, or want back 
copies, this is the column to use. Let's get it going! 

I am interested in getting back numbers of the 
Farmer's Almanack in regular succession from 1890 to 
the present year. Send me your list, with prices or what 
you want. (Calif.) M927 


Swops for Cash 


Wanted: Electric or foot-driven potter's wheel. Will 
pay cash or swop. (N. H.) M928 

Swop for cash — cuddly dolls. 
(N. H.) M903 

Stereotype edition of Holy Bible, 1820; Virginia 
Housewife Cook Book, not dated but very old. (Fla.) 


Write Aunt Dolly. 


Am tired of city life. Who has a small farm in south- 
west corner of N. H. for cash? (Mass.) M930 


Am badly in need of electric vegetable juicer. Any 
bites? (Fla.) M931 
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Gob Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 


this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 

bility except that of forwarding the an- 

swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to 
Veterans. 











Is there a patriotic girl in the State of N. H. or any 
other state? I'll teach you to be a good practical nurse 
and pay you $50 a month while you learn. High School 
education not necessary. R.N. (N. H.) JM900 

Wanted about June ist for permanent position, a 
kindly capable woman (preferably with son employed 
near Boston), to make home for elderly spinster. 
Pleasant quarters and ample freedom. (Mass.) J] M901 

Would love to manage a place in the country serving 
summer or other season boarders with plain self-cooked 
New England grub like griddle cakes and sausage, pie, 
baked beans, ham and eggs, hot biscuits, and honey, 
broiled seafood, etc. that ‘‘tastes like more’’. Who wants 
me? (Ill.) JM902 

Christian (retired teacher), widow, would swop light 
services for ‘‘old-fashioned” New England modern 
home, with woman of similar life. JF900 

Wanted: Housekeeper in modern country home, only 
one hour from Boston, by adult business couple. Some 
telephone work. References exchanged. Fine home for 
the right person. Are you the one? (Mass.) JF901 

Teachers, for Northeastern Conn., Grades 1-3, 5-6, 
ine Teachers College. Start now or September. 


Widower seeking care of home and companionship 
upon respectable farm home, offers to a poor, capable, 
honest, deserving woman a good living and permanent 
home. No adventuress need apply. (N. H.) JF903 
CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS. Kitchen woman 
who would like to work with excellent cook. 45 miles 
outside New York. Write St.ver Hitt, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

ASSISTANT COOK for a well established organization 
45 miles outside New York. Write Si.ver Hitt, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


Need typing done. 
(N. J.) JJ901 


Remuneration in new books. 








FINEST SPRING SKIING 
MARCH AND APRIL 


Newly-built large main building—postwor comfort 

and luxury. Finest skiing in the East, until late Spring, 

at the world’s longest and highest chairlift. Trains met 

at Waterbury, Vt., planes at Burlington. Address 
George Morrell, Owner-Manager, 
or consult your Travel Agent or our 
New York Office, 500 oh Avenue 
(PE 6-0665). 
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SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 


MOUNT MANSFIELD, STOWE, VERMONT 














FOOD NOTES 


Harriet Gibbs of Washington, D. C., writes 
that Edna Patch’s doughnut recipe in our 
January issue may need an appendix for 
novices. She says that beginners should try 
half the quantities given and the heating of the 
kettle of deep grease should not be started 
until everything else is under control, Even 
the paper towelling ought to have been spread 
on a tray to receive the goodies. Then watch 
that pot like a hawk. The minute you turn 
your back it will boil over, and all is lost. 

“When the grease is ready a faint haze is 
seen to rise. To make sure, drop in a speck of 
dough. By the time you count forty, it should 
brown. Take three of the doughnut rings at a 
time from the pile on your floured plate, and 
drop them in. As time goes on you can slip in 
four . . . reducing the heat if they brown too 
quickly. You’ll get from 12 to 15 doughnuts 
from this half quantity, and after the grease is 
settled, you may pour it off and save . . . for 
the next batch.” 

Incidentally, from a super secret source, we 
have learned that the real mission of the 
saboteurs landed on the coast of Maine by the 
Nazis was the capture of the original doughnut 
hole recipe. Seems that the U Boat crews were 
fed up on the hole-less variety, and jumped 
ship to bring back the one Rockland resident 
who “knew all.” Unfortunately for them, 
Mark Whalon of Dorset, Vermont had buried 
the formula on Bromley Mt., Vt., for the 
duration, before the war, at the same time as he 
had misled Betty Foxwell, J. I. Sugerman, and 
others to believe he had been done out of it by 
Maine propaganda. As far as we know, even 
though the war is over, the Army still classifies 
it as super secret, so it may be some time before 
Mark will be allowed to dig it up again. 

“More than 2000 New England house- 
wives took time out to copy from great-great- 
grandmother’s faded script, tasty dishes treas- 
ured in their families for generations,” the 
Harold Cabot & Co. advertising agency of 
Boston tells us, “to help H. P. Hood & Sons 
celebrate their 100th anniversary (1946) year.” 
In return the Hood Company awarded 
prizes totalling $2500 to one hundred of these 
women. Among winning recipes: Green Moun- 
tain Parsnip Stew, Gloucester Fish Chowder, 
New England Smoked Fish Chowder, Agawam 
Raised Cake, Nantucket Raised Discs, “‘Sylla- 
bub” pudding, Great Grandmother Apple- 
by’s Spiced Cake, Strawberry Dumplings, 
Swamp Yankee Apple Sauce Cake, Phebe’s 
Delicate Cake. . . . Boiled Cake, and Pork 
Cake. The 100 winning recipes will be in- 
corporated into an attractively illustrated 
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volume, primarily for Hood employees and 
customers, but if you just must have one, let us 
know, and we’ll see what can be done. 
Imogene Wolcott is now Mrs. Carl True- 
worthy Schuneman of Dellwood, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota. Needless to say many a 
broken heart lies twixt here and there. Our 
erstwhile Food Editor had a winning way. 


BOOKS 


A returning SOS officer who underwent 
training and service with Alec Bright, co- 
holder of the Suicide Six’s record of 33 seconds 
for 650 foot vertical, half mile, descent and 
originater of the Cannon Mt. Tramway tells 
us that Alec lugged two pairs of skiis all 
through his activation period on a western 
desert in the hope he’d find a nearby ski slope 
in the mountains, and that in Europe he 
refused to read anything which did not men- 
tion (1) skiing or (2) a B 24. Our correspondent 
states he knows that Alec deserves the DSC for 
saving a waist gunner’s life in the early stages of 
the war. We also have an unconfirmed rumor 
that Alec was one of the first to drop by 
parachute onto German soil. 

* * *& 


Bernice Graham, Manchester, Vermont, col- 
umnist for The Manchester Journal and the 
Bennington Evening Banner sends along the good 
news that she is still going strong, though 
the war eclipsed her literary excitement. She 
hopes soon however to get the former prewar 
meteor showers and northern lights fully on 
display. 

John Hooper, former owner of the Stephen 
Daye Press, is back as Associate Editor of the 
Brattleboro Reformer after a hitch in the Navy. 
The war took his business away from him with 
an unkind flourish but we don’t hear any 
gripes. Our prediction is that the Hooper 
imprint won’t stay in hiding long. 

ee 


R. E. Gould of Anson soon will enter the 
ranks of Maine authors with a magazine 
article and a book on “The Old Country 
Store,” 
and his father before him as country store- 
keepers. The Saturday Evening Post will publish 
the magazine article, says Maine’s new maga- 
zine, The Pine Cone. 

a 


The Fever in the Drum, by Harry W. Nelson, 
The Caslon Press, New London, Ct. 50 cents. 
30 pages. Eleven of the poems have appeared in 
print before. One has won a prize. There are 35 
all told. 
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ANSWERS TO QUEERIES 


Mr. ALLEN, YANKEE ORACLE, will answer 
here every month— any questions readers wish 
to ask. Satisfaction guaranteed: ¥4 of 1%. 


Dear Oracle: What is your opinion on late 
plowing and early planting? F. F. 

Answer: We have always been an advocate 
of both, but they can be carried to extremes 
which should be avoided. Any man who 
plants so early that he lacks light to follow 
the drills is bound to waste seed and probably 
gets his furrows so crooked that he will have 
to cultivate with a corkscrew! 

As for late plowing, ten o’clock is late 
enough in most climates as the night dew 
rusts out the plow. 

Dear Oracle: What is the difference be- 
tween a Dutch oven and a brick oven? D. D. 

Answer: About the same as between a 
stove-pipe hat and a felt boot. All six are 
made to warm things up. 

Dear Oracle: Why has it always been said 
that Nero “fiddled” or played the fiddle, 
while Rome burned? It is well known that 
fiddles were not invented for hundreds of 
years after Nero. J. G. 

Answer: Any number of things in history 
have been juggled in the same manner to 
confuse and perplex students and seekers 
after truth. The fact is that the origin of the 
word fiddle, is Phoenician, and had no 
reference, save an indirect one, to music. It 
simply meant to carouse, or more mildly, 
merry-making. The fiddle, associated as it 
has always been with merry-making, has 
thus been geared up to the story of Nero, 
who couldn’t even play a jewsharp and 
certainly did not play the violin. 

Dear Oracle: Why, in hailing a ship, do 
men call: “Ahoy!” S. N. 

Answer: In or about 1152, Lycurgus J. 
Hoy, of London, England, ran a ferry on the 

[hames. When he was needed, his patrons 
would stand on the bank and yell: “Oh 
Hoy!” or “Ahh Hoy!” to attract his atten- 
tion. Later small boats were built for similar 
purposes, and called hoys, and the hail was 
continued and so on, unto the present day. 

Dear Oracle: What sort of bait is best for 
catching pickerel through the ice? N. I. 

Answer: There is nothing on earth like 
zebra meat; a chunk off the top round, 

especially. 
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Your RED CROSS 


must carry on! 











y NEW 
» HAMPSHIRE: 


are good Vacations 


Seashore or mountains . .. New Hampshire has 
the makin’s of the coolest, grandest vacation 
you’ve had in a long time. Swimming, boating, 
fishing, hiking, golfing, riding—you’ll find which 

ever you like best. Get your FREE 1946 Vaca- 
tion booklet now. Its pictures and data will 
help you plan. Write 









N. H. State os us 

& Development Commission 

624 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me the FREE Illustrated 
1946 Vacation Booklet. 











There is a man in Hancock, N. H., who 
came there six years ago without a penny 
and no friends. He has never hired a single 
helper nor has he been helped in any way 
except with his own two hands. He now has a 
prosperous chicken business, a three-story 
house, a two-story chicken house. The main 
house is complete with plumbing, heating, 
fireplaces, etc. . . . and many, many friends. 
He can lift a 100-pound bag of grain straight 
up with one arm . . . is loved and admired 
by the townspeople. When they are in trou- 
ble and go to him with their troubles, he will 
tell them: “But why didn’t you ask me be- 
fore? It will take just a jiffy to fix.” One 
weekend, we are told by our informant, this 
man volunteered to tend the latter’s fires 
while he was away on business. When the 
latter returned he found that two very large 
stones, which he had been unable to budge 
from his cellar, had disappeared. It took 
him years to find out how it was done. 
Finally, the man told him. 

“I just dug a hole beside them and buried 
them,” he was told, ‘‘and I took out the sur- 
plus dirt in pails. You’ll find it in a part of 
your drive which was washed out while you 
were gone.” 

When the railroad was discontinued 
through Hancock this man bought the sta- 
tion for, it is said, $25. He dismantled it 
alone, moved it alone, and no doubt used 
the boards for his own buildings. 

The story of this man is well on its way to 
becoming a legend. It is one of those things 
we like to think of as “having happened 
here . . . and now.” 


Professor Charles Abbott of the Harvard 
Business School: ‘‘Small business is local and 
the welfare of local institutions is primarily 
determined by local customers, labor, and 
banks. . . . Probably the real problems of 
small business will be to find materials, suit- 
able kinds of labor, to keep costs down, and 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


By DAMON RIPLEY 
(Yankee’s Roving Reporter) 





to cut different kinds of government red 
tape. . . . In many quarters an impression 
prevails that the Government by ‘passing a 
law’ can solve the problems of small busi- 
ness. Nothing could be further from the 
truth —there are too many different kinds 
of small business problems. Actually the 
Government could probably do more good 
by ‘revision, reform, and appeal’ of existing 
legislation. . . . What the small business 
man needs mostly is more time and energy to 
devote to his business and the Government 
could help by reducing the amount of time 
and effort he has to spend in complying with 


the law.” 
ext 


If you can get on the right side of Lewis C. 
Swain (the only address we have is c/o L. 
Rathbun, 3 No. State Street, Concord, 
N. H.) you may be able to get a booklet he is 
now preparing on the “dozen or more de- 
vices in use to make wood cutting and haul- 
ing easier.” Rathbun, incidentally, recently 
purchased a portable, motor-driven, circular 
saw which can be used for both felling and 
bucking trees. You'll get better answers out 
of Rathbun if you include with your ques- 
tions a dollar bill as your Annual Member- 
ship in the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, of which he is 
Forester. 


f- \e 
sam 


Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska, 


Nov. 15, 1945: “I recommend concentrated ~ 


public urging of the following four legislative 
steps: 

(1) Revise the tax structure, so that 
present inflationary trends are eliminated 
and venture and risk investment is not 
jeopardized by anatagonistic, fiscal manage- 
ment. 

(2) Actually rid ourselves of all possible 
restrictions. 
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(3) Establish government policies making 
clear that the Government means to get out 
and stay out of interfering with business. 
From March 1939 to June 1944 American 
business was throttled with over 76,000 
separate directives. 

(4) Congress should clarify the Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding wage standards, 
working conditions, and labor disputes. 





The financial list department of Boyd’s 
City Dispatch, Inc., figures that over 9 per 
cent of 490,000 Americans having over 
$50,000 in wealth live in New England. 
Nearly 10 per cent of the 112,000 worth 
more than $100,000; over 10 per cent of the 
46,000 having over $250,000; 12 per cent of 
those in $500,000 class (20,981); over 12 per 
cent of the 11,609 millionaires. 


Jay 


Government potentates with an interest 
in Small Business: Henry Wallace and his 
assistant Schindler in the Department of 
Commerce, Division of Small Business; 
Senator Murray ‘and Representative Pat- 
man, Chairmen, respectively of the Senate 
and House Small Business Committees; the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s man 
who will take over RFC’s share of the 
abandoned Smaller War Plants Corporation 
agency; Senators Wherry, O’ Mahoney, and 
Stewart; Symington, former head of the 
Surplus Property Administration. This de- 
partment of Yankee will pass along to you 
from time to time whatever helpful tips these 
men have to offer. 


—— 
| a 


ACTIVE RETIREMENT 
by Marian K. Atwood 


Anticipating the inaction of retirement, 
Professor Bertha Terrill of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, learned weaving. Now, four years 
later, she is still weaving, but she is also 
keeping house, taking care of a garden, and 
bearing the responsibility of an elderly 
brother and his wife. 

Weaving is more than a hobby with Miss 
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Terrill. The income derived from her work 


she contributes to a fund at the University of 
Vermont, the school at which most of her 
teaching life has been spent, for a scholarship 
loan trust fund for young women of the Uni- 
versity. Already she has accumulated a 
thousand dollars, and most of this has been 
earned during the hours when many of us are 
rolling over for that last best sleep of the 
early morning, from five to eight. 

“For fifteen years,” she explains, “I had 
been interested in giving assistance to the 
‘self-help’ girls. I had once been a ‘self-help’ 
girl, too. With others, I had been able to 
collect clothes and food useful to these 
students who were attempting to do so 
much with little outside aid, and later to 
work on the establishment of the cooperative 
houses for them. I 
linquish my participation in this interest, as 
it came time for my retirement, and I sought 


was unwilling to re- 


a means for continuing it. Having known 
Dr. Mary P. Dole, who created a $10,000 
fund at Mt. Holyoke from the proceeds of 
fifteen years’ weaving, and having found 
pleasure in my experimental efforts with the 
loom, I resolved to emulate her within the 
limits of my time and ability. I started out for 
Montreal for lessons in weaving the week 
following the termination of my duties at the 
University.” 

In Montreal, Miss Terrill worked under 
Mrs. C. S. Bang, a Norwegian weaver. She 
returned to Burlington happier and more 
enthusiastic in her choice than she had dared 
hope. Beginning on a small loom, she soon 
graduated to a larger one. As her experience 
and skill increased, her creations became 
more diverse. They now include purses, 
knitting bags, table linens, scarves, and baby 
blankets. Many require sewing and finishing, 
Miss Terrill has the deft hand to give them 
the professional touch. Her nice sense of 
color is evident in all her work. Marketing 
the wares is simple, she has more demands 
than her limited time at the loom can supply. 

“Yes,” smiles Professor Terrill, “I’ve been 
asked how I accomplish all these things, but 
I believe almost anyone can, if she will 
eliminate all unnecessary motions and budget 
her time. I tai zht a course in time study, and 
I find it of infinite value today.” 

But the will to do seems to be a strongly 
contributing factor. 
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“Pleased 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. Ail swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 











indicate? 
PINKHAM, 


WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING 
Send fifty cents and short letter to MARY 
Noel, Missouri, for typed analysis 
Switc HES — Baby Bootees, 35¢ 
Florida Shell Brooches, $1.50. Eva 
Springs, New York. ne 
‘PLANTS — Thornless 
Healthberry, bearing age, 4-$1, 
berry, blackcap raspberry, ever 





Bonnets, 50¢ 
Mack, Union 


Boysenberry Nectarberry, 
yearlings, 10-$1, dew- 
bearing Wazata straw- 


berry, 12-$1, Dunlap strawberry 100-$1.50. Add 10 
per cent for postage. Dixon Berry Farm, Rt. 1, 
Hutchinson, Kans 


QUILT PIECES; 350 beautiful floral prints; Pattern 
Book; mvt tions and FREE Potholder, all for $1.50. 
No C.O.D.'s. Mrs. THORNBURGH, 1206 Monroe, 


Wichita Falls (10A), Texas 


A-PERMANENT HERALDIC EMBLEM for your 


home; esteem the record of your lineage. Send for 
terms and sample of Coat of Arms. Mrs. D. Dorsety 
Wor, Kenwood Apt. 208A, 243 W. Tulpehocken St., 
Gtn., 44, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD VIOL INS; ; also Univex Merc ury 
ADRIAN BuUDLONG, 382 Ardsley Road, 


THREE RARE 
Camera a * sale 
Scarsdale, a 


OLD MECHANICAL PENNY BANKS WANTED. 
Will buy any bank. Price paid depending on rarity and 
condition. Also want old iron toys, match holders, 
trivets, etc. F. L. Bau, Collector, 45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

WE HAVE A SUMMER GUEST LODGE with cabins 
on shore of secluded lake in southern N. H. Would like 
aman that would be either retired or one looking for a 
good home and willing to work with us to build up the 
business. ‘‘That means one that would like work and 
the country."’ It is established and operated by two 
ladies. We need more cabins and there is opportunity to 
build up a good business. Will consider a partner or will 
lease it. Rutu M. Lenzi, 20 Linden St., Rochester, 
N.H 





Several kinds, 
Samples! HONESTY 


STATIONERY, POSTPAID 


“*hand-made.”’ 


$1.00 
post cards, etc., all 
Press, Putney, Vt 

KNITTING WOOL 


from my own sheep. Natural color 


only; $1.00 a four ounce skein, postpaid. Dorotuy 

Howe, Pawlet, Vermont 

SWEETOLENE sugar substitute, equivalent to 16 
$1.00 postpaid. Box 61-D, Digby, 


younds sugar; 
Slow a Scotia. 

VERY ATTRACTIVE 25 ACRES on point of land, 
high, has old grove which needs working. Cost $15,000. 
Will sell for $6,000; $1,000 down, rest on long 4% 
mortgage. No house Good reasons for selling. Write at 
once. Capt. WM. FULLER, Cocoa, Florida. 
AMERICANA: Extensive listings of fine 
cana and pre-Revolutionary Colonial estates 


early Ameri- 
(both 





inland and waterfront properties) in Maryland and 
Virginia. For ‘‘the home of your dreams,"’ consult H. F. 

Macer, 110 William St., NYC 

WANTED - Puppie s all breeds to 8 weeks old, for 
good homes. Write full description when 5 weeks old 
Best prices. NATIONAL KENNELS, 3206 Germantown 


Ave., Philadelphia, 40, Pa. 

TOY STEAM ENGINE WANTED. Steam generated 
by electricity, not alcohol. State condition and price. 
207 Windsor St., Reading, Pa. 

EXPERIENCED, VERSATILE WOMAN, accus- 
tomed to gracious living, offers services to small New 
England Inn, purpose, to learn more about managing 
a first class establishment. Nominal compensation 
References. Box LER, c/o YANKEE, INC., Dublin, N. H 
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FLOWERS: 30 different packets choice flower seeds 
$1.00; 16 Better tall phlox $1.00; 25 violets assorted 
$1.00; 35 gem everbearing strawberry plants, $1.00; 


postpaid (list), SuNNystip—E GARDENS, Madison, Ne- 
braska. 

BOOK SALE, new and used. Bargains. 35¢ up. New 
free catalog. 6000 titles. Novels, westerns, mysteries, 
non-fiction. Dept. YAN., 


AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, 
College Point, N. Y. 

COVERED RIDGE TOPICS, a mimeo quarterly 
devoted to covered bridges in New England and the 
rest of America. 50¢ year. Box 713, Anderson, Indiz ana. 


COUNTRY VACATION RESORT Southern N. H. 
needs practical woman to assist with housecleaning and 
cooking. Pleasant surroundings. Salary arranged. Box 
BFH, c/o YANKEE, INc., Dublin, N. H. 

BEAUTIFUL GREETING CARDS. All 
Box, Birthday Box, Get Well Box. Any 












Occasion 
assortment 


$1.00 per box. FroG LANE Locker, Box 141, Marble- 
head, Mass. 
LADIES BLACK WOOL COAT size 14 $10.; 


Jodhpurs, size 4, $3.; 
$4.; Riding pants, $3. 
Quincy Mass. 


ALL KINDS OF DOLLS, modern and old-fashioned. 
yo supplies, wigs, expe rt repairing, doll clothes. 

A darling Bis he ay painted hair boy jointed, around 
16” to 18”, $12.50 . . . beautiful old doll. HARRIET'S 
Dott House 49 ae an St., Springfield, Mass. 


GIRL’S ICE SKATES with shoes (size 5) $5.00; 
Antique New Testament (1857); Pilgrim's Progress 
(1845) and Stafford Edition of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 

Noel, Missouri. 


Lectures; interested? M. R- PINKHAM, 


Man's dark grey raincoat size 36, 
M. R. NicKERSON, 54 Spear St., 











“HOOK A RUG! You can learn or improve through my 

Letter Service issued monthly. It will tell you how to 
use color and where to place it for depths and high- 
lights. It is chock-full of information which is in- 
valuable to a hooker, and will keep you informed of 
current Exhibits. 10 months for $1.00. Peart K. 
McGown, Designer of Hooked Rugs, West Boylston, 
Mass. 
WHEN IOWA WAS under the sea! Prehistoric sea 
fossils as taken from the prairie clay hills of lowa. 25 
assorted speciments $1.00, postage paid in United 
States or Canada. They are very interesting. GLENN 
MICHELL, Rockford, Floyd County, lowa. 


MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 84% x 11, $3.00. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM’'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 


COINS WANTED. Describe, and name your price. 
Coin Store, 209 South Church, Rockford 9, Illinois. 


CHILLS AND THRILLS. Fascinating 1946 6 catalog, 
over 50 illustrations, excerpts, oldtime dime and 
nickel novels, $1.00 BraGIn, 1525 W. 12, 
Brooklyn 4, New York 


WANT DES 




















PERATELY a yard and a half of “old- 
fashioned, sooty black velvet. Do you have an ol 
remnant — or even an antique garment that would 
yield my yardage requirement? Drop me a card and 
name your price. Box VEL, c/o Yankee, Dublin, New 
Hampshire. 


SERVICE: Air, Hotel, Rail Reservations and Buyers 
Service. Complete travel facilities AND — you name 
it, we buy it. Hard to find items, rare items. Speed a 
specialty. Collectors items, Spogt, Clothing, Pets, 

ooks, Antiques, Manufacturing, etc. 10% charge, 
articles sent anywhere collect. Write, wire, telephone: 
Evite Service AGENCY, 131 State Street, Boston 
(Tel. Cap 5170) ide 
KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. Natural color 
only; wholesale and retail. Dororuy Howe, Pawlet, Vt. 
WE PAY HIGH prices for fine antique hiboys, bureaus, 
and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 
other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 
KIMBALL ARMS CoMPANY, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 























Firm.) Y a 
“THE GUEST OF THE QUAINT.” Six chapters 
(Glass, Prints, Wallpapers, Bandboxes, Silhouettes, 


Valentines) reprinted in individual booklets; any four, 

_— Vircinia Rosie, 2110 Fowler Street, Fort Myers, 
a. 

INDIAN RELICS, coins, minerals, glassware. Catalog, 

5¢. Ststersnop, Northbranch 3, Kansas. 
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100" exralon ee Ss 6z7 A sheets, 
samples. lnncoesin Pease, Passs, Shelburne, Vt. 


vie OPPORTUNITY Cotaleg ia , 

— Post OrFice Box 1735, San Diego, Californias “a 
CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE GUESTS? If you run an 
inn or house ha to t. 
you'll do ‘well to advertise in YANxkER. Everybody's 


writing us for information on where to stay for their 
summer weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 

















AUTO COMPASS 


Liquid airplane type in handsome black molded 
case with universal mounti: 
rately which way car is ied. 
any automobile or truck. Floating dial 
N-E-S-W and 0 to ay A Price $3. 
in N. E. J. 3 Ay on reque 


M. C, STEWART ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 








FOR SENTIMENTAL _—— I went 2 copy of the 





steel engra called ngland.”” If 
 y— J y- JB, Street, 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America. with hun- 
© Eansst Dupier 


dreds of illustrations by 
Cuasz, Winchester, Mase. One dollar. 


Genealogy Information Wanted 


I used to do business with Media Research Bureau 
Washi: 


oe om 
similar firm 





MAINE BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY. Both New and 








LETTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 
Dear Yankee: 

Guess it’s time to send along my letter to 
show you how glad I am you are back in circu- 
lation again. We have been making plans tc go 
back to New Hampshire to live and in thinking 
of places to settle. As you enlarge the magazine, 
don’t you think articles on certain sections 
would be of service? Many would be interested. 

Mrs. L. F. DALRYMPLE, 
Malden, Mass. 


Labor Union Responsibility 
(Continued from page 9) 
stockholders. Profits have been shared in the 
form of dividend-paying stock. Profits are 
not constant. Losses are always present. 
Depressions come in far too regular cycles. 
The individual is still the variant even in the 
strongest organization, either in labor realms 

or within corporate structure. 

A threat of political action against mem- 
bers of our elected representatives is a poor 
excuse for a desire to produce statesmanship 
among our political bodies. There was never 
a more opportune time in our nation’s 
history for politicoes to become statesmen. 
Labor, too, must be willing to share a 
proportionate responsibility in insuring suc- 
cess for that economic structure which it 
considers best for the most of the rank and 
file of Americans. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. 


F. W. COBB 
Route 1, Box 943 Los Gatos, Calif. 








I HAVE AN EXTRA COPY, brand new, of 
. era, 194 val torial 
record of World War fi 1 paid $4.85 for it. 
Here is what I'll do, I'll it free 7 
to hospitalized veteran friend of 
sender who wants to oe this space 

(cost $2.80) to make a similar off 


Box 662+« YANKEE, INC., oven, N. H. 











LULL’S BROOK INN 


Closed these last 34 years while I was at war is open 
again. It's that small, old-style, farm-inn, way off the 
main road, near H 4. s, Vermont. Come 


yy eared around, just take it easy or even cara 
afew éolare helping out aro the 
H, GOUVERNEUR ousan 
RFD 1, Windsor, Vt. Tel. Hartland 33-3 








PATCHWORK PIECES 


Flowered prints, Tubfast, Finest Quality, assorted 
8 pounds for $2.00 Postpaid. Satisfaction 
gvoronteed. 


AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 
P.O.Box Y103. + Central Falls, Rhode Island 











COMING UP 


Yes, YANKEE can announce for the first 
time in nearly 4 years—at least two 
headliners scheduled for almost immediate 
publication: — 


THE MENACE...A corking Short 
Story by Prize Winner David Cornel 
DeJong. 

THE FIGHTER .. . A Character Sketch 
of the Fight Ring by Sam Elkin — one 
of America's future big names, 

You'll be liking the new up-to-date 

YANKEE more and more! 




















The Most Surprised Partridge I Ever Saw 


By Don Recorp 


My OLDER BROTHER, Alvin, was and is a skilled hunter. He always took to out- 
door sports, and particularly hunting, like a duck to water. Every fall when we 
were in high school, he would keep the family well supplied with the main 
ingredients of partridge pot pie. 

(Strictly speaking, these Maine birds are ruffied grouse, but we always called 
them partridge.) 

I was more inclined to quiet pursuits, like sitting in a corner reading a book. 
So my father gave me a 20-gauge single-barrel shotgun, hoping it would inspire 
me to tramp in the woods more. It did. I even tried to get a partridge, but Alvin 
kept them so wild that as close as I came to success was to hear the aim-disturb- 
ing roar of the takeoff and barely catch a glimpse of a minute-appearing puff of 
gray-brown zigzagging among the trees practically out of gunshot. 

One day Alvin said he’d give me a break. He knew from long experience the 
exact route of a tough old drummer that had eluded him for three years. 

He said: “Now you stand here right beside this clearing. He’ll land right in 
the middle of it and you can pick him off. I'll go scare him up.” 

I stood with gun cocked. Shortly came a faint “hullo” and I knew the bird 
was on his way. Then he landed — not in the clearing, but practically at my 
feet. I could almost reach out and touch him. 

Maybe it was partly imagination, but that partridge’s expression seemed to 
reflect his whole range of emotions — from cocky pride in his skill in eluding a 
hunter, to surprise at secing me, and then fear that had him standing stock still 
staring at me. 

There wasn’t room to aim, and almost automatically before recovering from 
my own surprise, I fired from the hip. The charge went low, hitting the dirt 
under him and bowling him over and over, but he quickly got his bearings, 
started zigzagging among the trees and then took off. 

My stock as a hunter didn’t rise that day, but I was glad the old boy escaped. 

Years after I still chuckle at the memory of his surprised expression. 














